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Although we have begun to recognize that poverty is one of 
the most important problems of the poor, our War on Poverty has 
endowed the One~Fifth chiefly v/ith a wealth of services. One of 
the most significant results of these programs is not their suc- 
cess in alleviating poverty hut rather the recognition of the 
seemingly obvious i that the poor first and foremost need more 
money or the chance to earn it. 

Posing the question of how more money can find its way into 
the pockets of the poor has evoked a fruitful debate. There are 
the advocates of increasing employment opportunities by devices 
such as developing new careers for the poor and the proponents 
of some form of income redistribution like the guaranteed income® 
One can only hope that the supporters of each type of approach 
will not allow their enthusiasm to impel them to phrase propo- 
sals in either/or terms. 

Depending upon who among the poor are to be enriched, each 
"type of strategy may be a means of reducing poverty. Mothers 
caring for young children, the aged, the disabled, and youngsters 
in homes headed by such persons require income- transfer program^ 
to guarantee them more money. But for the poor who are avail- 
able for work, the unemployed, the underemployed, those who 
cease to be counted because they no longer look for job;^, 
and particularly the young people in these categories, a ^ob 
is a soD.ution more likely to add to their self esteem and their 
sense of participation in society.^ As Robert Shrank has re- 

TT The relatively low overall unemployment rates during 1966 
should not; obscure the high rates of joblessness that persist 
for young workers and for nonwhites in all age categories. In 
July, for example, the overall unemployment rate (seasonally 



marked, ”I would hate to say to yoath who are unemployed today 
that our program for you is to get you on welfare or to get you 
entitlements. " 

An observer like Robert I'heobold thinks it neither feasible 
nor necessarily desirable to approach the problem of poverty 
through the strategy of ,job development. He maintains that "it 
is already impossible to achieve appropriate employment of all human 
resources through the route." And he does not consider wide~ 
spread loss of work a frightening prospect: "It is not full em- 

ployment that promises the achievement of America’s potential but 
rather full unemployment with each individual striving to develop 
himself and his society." What such a position overlooks, however, 
is the fact that those least prepared to use their leisure re- 
sourcefully and usefully — the undereducated — are the first to 
face layoffs that they can hardly consider a blessing. As long 
as the poor are forced to be jobless, v/e shall persist in defin- 
ing the lack of gainful employment differently depending on wheth- 
er it is the chosen condition of the in-group or the lot of the 
out-group. The unemployed poor continue to be considered idle 
and the rich who do not work, privileged. 

If such observers as Theobold v/ere correct in assumir^ that 
it is already impossible to employ everyone who wants to work, we 
would need to throw all of our weight toward the guaranteed in- 
come, accompanied by some form of attitudinal change to help the 
unemployed to accept themselves smd to be accepted by the rest of 

society. It should also be observed that we do not know the rel- 
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aHnus-bed)' ‘'wa”3. 9%. However, for nonwhites the rate was more than 
do^^bled, 7>9%, and for the 14-17 age group it was more than trebled, 
12.2%. Nor should one overlook hidden unemployment, the numbers 
not officially counted as unemployed because jthey are .not* recorded 
as unemployed because they are not recorded as actively seeking work. 



ative weight of the two variables affecting attitudes toward 

the unemployed poor — lack of money and lack of work* 

IThe position that increasing employment is not one of 

the viable means of decreasing poverty is based on the uiiwar- 

anted assumption that there are nc unmet needs in our society o 

Marcia Freedman is a manpower specialist who has questioned the 

approach to present problems of Theobald and others; 

Those of our friends who envision the disappearance of 
the need for work may have an important insight for the 
future 5 but they have skipped over some of the present, 
particulcirly in terms of services to people, of expan- 
sion of cultural activities, and of a general enhancing 
of the quality of goods and services. • «the enormons • 
growth of automation for some time at least , should not 
obviate the possibility of new roles. 

When one tsikes into account the several variables of popu- 
lation growth, present manpower, and future demands for greater 
quantity and quality of services, it is difficult to estimate 
the numbers of workers needed in the fields of hesilth, educa- 
tion, and welfare — the human services. Although inadequately 
documented and counted, the demand for now workers exists. For 
example, the National Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress estimated that expanded public service employ- 
ment in six categories "where social needs are now inadequately 
met if they are met at all" could create 5 =>3 million new jobs 
for people "with relatively low skills." In one of the human 
services, social work, a high-level governmental Task Force on 
Social Work Education and Manpower concluded that "current 
efforts to meet rapidly burgeoning demands fall short of 
meeting the need." They warned that a greatly increased supply 
of social-work manpower must be developed during the latter half 
of the I960’s if a more serious, potentially dangerous situation 



is to be avoided by 1970- 



The New-Careers Proposal 

Tbe new-caxeers proposal has oeen inspired by recenc ex- 
periments in which persons lacking the requisites for prof essxuii- 
al status in health, education, and welfare organizations have 
been employed in meaningful rather than menial service roles. Such 
workers have commonly been designated nonprof essionaj.s, a term 
nearly as unfortunate as the epithet nonwhite » When nonprofes- 
sionals are drawn from the low-income client group cr, more 
appropri’ ately , from the disadvantaged neighborhood served by the 
organization in which they work, they are referred to as indigen- 
ous nonprofessional So The motivation for using nonprofessionals 
has usually been to make services more responsive to low- income 
clients by employing staff more akin to the clients than middle- 
class professionals but has sometimes been rationalized in.'terms 
of rehabilitation of the workers themselves. Some of the early 
experiments utilizing nonprofessionals have been in the field of 
corrections where corrections officers have been trained to pro- 
vide group therapy, for example; in education where teacher- 
aides and school— communiy coordinators were employed rn slum 
schools: and in the multi-service social agencies that preceded 
the War on Poverty v;here they performed in a variety of roles 
such as community organization, school— community relations, 
program planning, and the teaching of home-management skills. 



Whether employed primarily to make programs more compatible 
with d?t.s advantaged clientele, to professionalize services as in 
the corrections field, or to rehabilitate the workers themselves, 
nonprofessionals in a variety of innovating programs appeared to 
make a positive, in some instances unique, contribution to hu- 
man service So Arthur Pe 3.J? I's response to the community appren- 
tices, disadvantaged youth trained as recreation, daycare, and 
research aides by the Howard University Center for Youth and Com- 
munity Studies, is not atypical of initial j?oactions to th» 
nonprofessionals: ”At first blush these youth exceeded even what 
the most optimistic expected of theme" 

Based on their experiences with and observations of some of 
the experimental uses of nonprofessionals in significant service 
roles. Pearl, PrarJfc Riessman, Robert Rieff, Jo Douglas Grant, and 
others began to think in terms of developing large numbers of 
careers for nonprofessionals in the human services as a means 
of coping with several social problems: the shortage of skilled 

manpower in these fields, unemployment, and the inadequacies of 
many professional services that stem from lack of participation 
of the low-income persons themselves., Of considerable impor- 
tance also was what Riessman has characterized as the “helper 
therapy principle" — that persons offering help to others profit 
from their efforts, sometimes to a greater extent than the bene- 
ficiaries of their services. In their book. New Careers for the 








PooPj Psarl and Hi6ssina.ii iiav© 6niph,asiz6d ■fciia'fc SGrious planning 
should involve the following considerations: 

lo The creation of jobs normally allotted to highly-trained 
professionals but which could be performed by the un- 
skilled, inexperienced, and relatively untrained work- 
ers 5 or the development of activities not currently 

performed by anyone but for which there -is an acknowl- 
edged need; 

2 o not only the deve?».opment of jobs but of permanent 

positions "incorporated into the matrix of the indus- 
try or agency; ” 

latitude for limited advancement without the require- 
ment of extensive additional training; 

4o opportunities for truly substantial advancement in ?ob 
station; and 

5o establishment of a continuum ranging from nonskilled 
entry positions, extending through intermediate sub- 
professional functions, and terminating in full pro- 
fessional status- -thereby providing an alternate 
avenue for upward mobility to the present requirement, 
virtually inaccessible to the poor, of prior completion 
of from five to eight years of higher educationo 

Current Status of the ITew-Careers Proposal 
Proposals that are attractive are often meted superficial 
enthusiasm rather than careful scrutiny, ai.id the new-careers 
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plan, witli C6rt;aiii not;abl6 ©xcapbions ^ is rscsiving mors of 
■fche former thaii the latter type of treatmeiit o There are many new 
jobs for nonprofessionals bnt so far, very few new careerSo It 
is, alter all, one thing to employ the poor in service roles 
when the maximum feasiole participation of the poor" has become 
a platitude and it is often necessary to have some nonmilitant 
indigenous staff in order to p_'ualify for federal funds© It is 
l^ibe another matter to devise an alternate means of access to 
several professions© The educational implications of the new- 
careers proposal are braod, and the task is particularly difficult 
because some of the disciplines are insecure in their recently- 
acquired status as professions© It is not as though there is a 
lack of programs employing nonprofessionaD.s but rather a dearth 
of carefully planned and coordinated action and research that 
would provide a means of evaluating the new— careers concept© 

In the spring of 1966, over 8,000 nonprofessionals were being 
employed in Comminity Action Programs of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in twenty-three large cities in the country© (One 
observer estimates that 24,000 nonprofessionals have been employed 
as a result of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964©) Among 
agencies of the federal government, the President's Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime and the Office of Manpower, 
Employment and Redevelopment have also supported demonstration 
programs employing many nonprofessionals. However, the lack of 
uniformity of job descriptions and titles in various agencies and 




















cities, the scant amount of systematic training in most programs, 
and the emphasis on ad hoc action programs rather than job and 
career development limit the learning that such experiences will 
Tr> +:ir»-n . RiTPve'VR nQw underwav of nonprofessional 

programs in various agencies either have not reached the stage 
at this writing to provide answers to some of our questions, are 

not addressed to these issues, or themselves suffer from some of 
the handicaps to study to which we have alluded » 

The Potential of the Poor 

There is some evidence largely impressionistic, concerning 
the capacity of the poor to assume new jobs in the human services 
but, as would be expected from the nature of current experimenta- 
tion, little knowledge of their ability to attain new careers » 

We are not, for example, gaining evidence concerning the poten- 
tial of the adult poor to acquire education and knowledge con- 
siderably beyond their present achievement, although some of our 
experience suggests that such variables as meaningful employment, 
instruction related to job needs, and opportunities for higher 
education may be sufficient to effect upgrading. Inasmuch as 
indigenous workers were sought by many agencies in order to serve 
as bridges to disadvantaged target groups, the question also 
arises whether those most capable c-f mobility are unlikely to 
enlaance services because they are already quite removed from the 



clientele. 



Those who find the poor too limited to assume new roles 
in the human services stress the deleterious effects of poverty, 
while those with confidence in their educability and trainability 
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results of studies indicating that most human beings, including 



even the mentally retarded, have the capacity to perform at a 
higher level than they do. It is also maintained, based on some 
current training experiments in industry, that with some exten- 
sion of training time, a very high proportion of persons with 
limited intelligence can be prepared for positions requiring 



semi-technical skills. 

The negative position which emphasizes the "scars" of poverty 

has been stated by Sherman Barr: 

It is extremely difficult to vitiate the effects of 
the many years of poverty, brutaJ-ization, and dis- 
crimination endured by many poor indigenous persons. 
Expected limitations remain pervasive in spite of 
training efforts. 

The corolla.'y to this type of approach is the view, also held by 
Barr, that indigenous persons who have been less disadvantaged are 
more valuable — "...those who were most successful had in the main 
experineced less poverty, were better educated and had managed 
their lives with a resonable degree of success and productivity." 

Those who are impressed by the special knowledge and style 
which nonprofessionals bring to a program for low-incane popu- 
lations are less likely to use professional criberia to evaluate 

% 

nonprofessional performance and are also more prone to stress 
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bhoso w:io appear to be poor risks in terms of delinquency and 
lack of formal education, perform as well as persons who by ordin- 
ary personnel standards appear more promising., While critics may 
find the poor lacking in verbal skill, adherents to the nonprofes- 
sioiial trend point to the fact that many poor persons are articulate 
although few are well-spoken. 

Many residents of slum neighborhoods, including some of the 
very poor and those dependent upon public assistance, know their 
neighborhoods well and are often quite canny in managing well 
in difficult circumstances- Such knowledge and know-how can be 
a valuable asset in human— service programs, both in familiarizing 
professionals with the problems, behavioral modes, and expectations 
of the clientele and in providing direct service, particularly to 
newconerSo In the latter respect, some of the traditional self- 
help patterns of the poor can be incorporated into the prof essiona3. 
service o However, Barr appropriately warns that we must guard 
against glorifying a plucky approach to deprivation and its con- 
comitant acceptance of the status quO o 

Persons who have themselves ejidured poverty and slum life 
sometimes offer a perspective on behavior which nay enhance 
professional understanding. Although some nonprofessionals are 
able to interpret behavior in psychological terms, they are 
more likely to find external rather than intra-psychic explana- 
tions of behavioro Their tendency to react strongly to material 
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deprivations, lack of food, clothing, heat, often tenpers our 
penchant to emphasize psychological variables hut on the ether 
hand may sometimes reflect their lack of trainingo 

It has been maintained that the knowledge as well as some 
of the know-how of the indigenous workers is not so special and 
can he learned by good professionalso Such a position deals 
with part of the rationale for indigenous staff, their ability 
to enhance a program as a result of their proximity to the 
clientele; however, it overlooks the manpower issue which is 
whether nonprofessionals can acquire some of the skills and per- 
form some of the tasks now done by professionals » And, in addi- 
uion, while professionals may be able to learn the styles of the 
poor, present preparation is not, in fact, geared to inter-class 
c ommu ni c at i on o 

Among the disadvantages of some nonprofessionals is their 
lack of empathy and understanding of the clientele » They tend 
sometimes to look down on deprived persons and to be contemptuous 
of persons who manage less well in whay they consider to be 
comparable circumstances » Although it is sometimes assumed 
that proximity to slum life will free neighborhood workers from 
negative attitudes toward clients, many persons who have lived in 
poverty have some of the prevailing middle-class attitudes toward 
the poor, indeed are, as studies have shown, less liberal as a 
group than the upper classes o Those who have been the victims 
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of social inequities thensolves may nontheless feel that persons 
are individually responsible for their circumstances ai_d that 
recipients of services have relinquished the right to make de 
manis on the dispensers of ard for which they do not payo But 
such attitudes are not always as damaging to relationships as 
would he expected, perhaps because certain nonproi essional roles 
permit workers to be so helpful to clients— “assisting with chi u 
care, shopping, and serving as translators and escorts on clinic 
visits to schools, clinics, and other institutions. Also, the 
attributes of some nonprofessionals, their spontaneity, warmth, 
and informality as well as a relationship more akin to recipro- 
city than that of donor-donee compensate for some of the atti- 
tudinal fact or So 

Fdessman and Rieff have suggested an expediter role for 
some nonprofessionals in which their ability to communicate ■ 
across class lines can be utilized to put clients in touch with 
community resources and to influence such institutions in the 
direction of greater responsiveness to low-incone clientele® 
However, the problems which many lov/er-i ncome persons have in 
dealing with authority and their experience in .jobs that dis- 
courage and even punish initiative inhibit their ability to 
affect institutional policy® 

An important issue related to the capability of the poor 
is that of "creamingo” This is a particularly salient question 
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when one thinks in terns of employing large numbers of the poor, 
a requisite for o.ffecting employment problems and manpower short- 
ageSo Are we, it is asked, skimming off only the most competent 
members of the lower-income groups who are less in need of new 
0obSo More to the pointy is there a saturation point very close 
at hand beyond which most of the poor have qualifications too 
thin to warrant hiringo When career mobility is a factor, cream- 
ing becomes even more important o We have already alluded to con- 
flicting opinions as to whether the less well educated and those who 
rank lower on a variety of socio-economic variables are less 
able workers in human serviceSo Perhaps, despite the findings 
of several competent groups like the Howard University Center 
and the National Committee on Employment of Youth — that our 
criteria for assessing the capacity of candidates is not particu- 
larly relevant to performance — even the low-risk candidates have 
been creamed with respect to attributes important for jobs in 
the human serviceSo That is, they are probably superior to most 
other poor people in their capacity for warm and positive social 
relationships o That we are creaming in terms of hiring the most 
middle-class oriented slum residents and therefore the less dis- 
advantaged is suggested by the findings of Charles Grosser who 
analyzed the results of a survey administered to a community 
sample, professional staff, and idigenous workers at Mobiliza- 
tion for Youtho Despite efforts to hire a set of workers that 
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sample, professional staff, and idigenous workers at Mobiliza- 
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was representative cf the conminity, nonprofessionals, although 
more like cominunity respondents than professional staff in 
social attitudes, Wv:;re closer to the middle— class staff than 
to the community sample in outlooko 

Most of the issues concerning the capacity of the poor can 
be rationally considered, perhaps resolved, if we recognize that 
nonprofessional jobs require various levels of competence and 
that there is a wide range of capability and trainabi3.ity among 
the pooro George Brager has, for example, stressed the need 
for determining program goals and in turn the different kinds 
of social and technical competence required » 

Several schemes for determining roles of professional and 
nonprofessional personnel in social work have been developed and 
are a.pT>licable to o'Cher human services, as well© In 1961, 
yiHiam fiichan devised a scheme for* four categories of personnel 
professional, specialist or technician, subprofessional, and 
aide, based on tX';o variables — clieri'c vulnerability and worker 
autonomyo Perry Lovinson and Jeffry Schiller have recently 
suggested another useful typologyc Three levels of workers, 
preprofessionals, semiprofessionals, and subprofessionals are 
proposed, each with different kinds of tasks, training, and 
career expectationo 

The typology of Levinson and Schiller helps to clarify an 
important issue concerning nonprofessionals, their marginal 



status 'between client and professional and the tendency of some 
nonprofessionals to be jealous of and coiapetitive with profession- 
alSo One group of xjorkers would be geared toward professional 
channels such as supervision, treining of ether nonprofessionals, 

if* 

or through significant increnentSo (!■'■ should be noted that a 
Job is not necessarily a means of averting poverty unless the 
salary is above poverty levels Yearly incomes for nonprofes- 
sionals tend to be about ,000, an amount only slightly above 
the poverty level for a four-person family with two children 
according to the calculations of the Social Security Administra- 
tiono^ The professional’s proximity to the clientele would by 
definition be decreased by acquisition of middle-class status 
but he would gain professional knowledge and training o As 
Emmanuel Hallowitz has observed, one need not be identified with 
the poor to have a commitment to them, an attribute which many 
professionals possess and which former preprofessionals would 
be likely to retain, particularly if training were geared to 
maintenance of these attributes. For the subprofessional who 
would be engaged in routine tasks now performed by professionals 

and who may not eveii have client contact* or an office in the slum 
community, the problem of losing identification with the poor 
as a result of employment in an established community organ- 
ization, is not relevant to adequate performance » Role discre- 
pancy for the semiprofessional, who would he upwardly mobile as 
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a result o.f a new career but whose 30b requires continued close- 
ness to the connunity, would be high but perhaps mitigated if 
agency rev/ards ;ax‘e in contrast to most current practice, no 
longer solely associated with professional status. 
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New-Gareers Training 

As was probably apparent from our discussion of some of 
the pros and cons of employing nonprofessionals in human- service 
roles j it is impossible to assess potential without specifying 
the types of training which new workers will receive o Particu- 
larly because nonprofessionals are by definition not trained for 
their jobs, their capabilities to a different degree than those 
of professional workers are the responsibility of those v/ho 
employ them, — unless, as has been suggested, their training 
is integrated into the educational-vocational system or carried 
out by independent training institutes, perhaps with university 
connections or auspice So Because hiring organizations are now 
called upon to make substantial commitments of staff time and 
money to prepare the new workers, employment of nonprofessionals 
makes demands upon an agency different from those required by 
other types of staff and can, as a result, negatively influence 
attitudes toward hiring themo 

Although agencies must supply more training for entry jobs 
to nonprofessionals than to professionals, nonprofessionals are 
not currently accorded privileges for career mobility comparable 
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to those offered prof essionalSo The latter can often acquire 
considerable education and training at agency expense; indeed 
they aay receive stipends or rernoin on staff during; the tintire 
ps3:-iod of graduate or professional studio Lest status inequities 
be abetted by organizational practices, these practices nust be 
extended to nonprof essionalSo Such educational opportunities 
for nonprofessionals would include the means to acquire high- 
school equivalency, associate of arts, bachelor, and graduate 
degrees^ 

Perhaps the best argument for devising training resources 
independent of the employers is that it would make the new 
workers less dependent upon the organization and therefore freer 
to represent the community concerns that conflict with agency 
planSo The danger of being co-opted by the organization through 
reliance on it not only for a job but for training would also 
be somewhat mitigated o Training could also become more generic, 
less tied to a particular work situation and therefore more 
conducive to job and career mobilityo Training for upward 
mobility, which has not received much thought thus far is much 
more likely to get careful consideration if training is the 
province of groups whose major role is training rather than 
direct serviceo For example, the California Center for the Study 
of Nev/ Careers and the Howard-University group, neither of which 

primary interests in direct service, have made significant 
contributions to the analysis and development of training 



strateg,ie3 

•Dlaiio 



and to the question of inplenenting the new^'Careero 



Some of the assuned learning needs Dr attrioutes of nonpro- 
fessionals suggest that proximity to a work situabioiij ix aou a 
particular job, is inportant» If one is not employed in the very 
joh for which he is being trained while he receives that preparation, 
e 3 jperiencesin employment programs for disadvantaged persons, 
particularly youth, have suggested the advisability of a close 
relationship between training and the job as well as the promise 
of work following apprenticeship » But. .there is nothing about 
these requirements for training nonprofessionals that could not 
be incorporated into a training institute which^as close wording 
relationships with the agencies hiring nonprofessionals. 

The more careful programs involve an intensive formal train=^.. 
ing reinforced by close on-the-job supervision and in-service 
training. Typically there is a two or three-week orientation 
to the particular professional discipline, the agency and service, 
and some introduction to basic knowledge required to do the 
job. Following is a period of combined supervisee, field work 
and instruction, the latter dealing with specific skills and 
information to perform the task, general knowledge required of 
all human service roles such as an understanding of human be- 
havior and of social problems, and individual and group explor- 
ation of problems encountered in the work situation. 
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Because the nonprof es si onal is the untrained worker, emphasis 
until recently has been on training the nonprofessional • Yet, 
the preparation of large numbers of disadvantaged persons for 
careers in human services would necessitate re-training of pro- 
fessionals and development of some appartus to train the trainers- 

As Joan G-rant has noted, there is little in the way of formal 
programs to orient professionals to work with nonprof essionals 
but rather attention tends to be focused on issues of professionoL 
resistance such as concern over giving up parts of the professional 
job or fear over lowering standards. 

While some professional resistance to nonprofessionals stems 
from factors ©ther than their capability, the difficulties which 
their employment poses to professionals who supervise and train 
them should not he overlooked. Their resentment of professionals, 
which is most likely to be openly expressed in a setting that en- 
courages the independence of nonprofessionals, is often related to 
difference in social class and, frequently by ethnicity or race. 
These status differences are frequently aggravated by the organiza-- 
tion of many human-service institutions. The hostility of nonpro- 
fessionals toward professionals may be a projection of past bitter 
experiencesbut may reflect ongoing mistreatment including the 
prejudices of many professionals toward the poor and members of 
disadvantaged minority groups. Furthermore, the nonprofessional 



does not belong to the professional culture and is prone to 
question many of its basic assumptions. Such behavior nay also 
pose a challenge to the professional who must ji^stify his 

*nr»nr‘‘hT 

^ V.A.W N/ 9 

The professional who can learn to face these various assaults 
and to deal differentially with biases that are his own, that of 
the nonprofessional and of the institution, is likely to become 
a much more competent worker, particularly with clientele whom 
the nonprofessional resembles. It is, however, the ususually 
confident professional who can respond rationally to such chal- 
lenges, particularly those which pertain to his own discrimina- 
tion against the ijoor. As has been suggested by several observers, 
competence in supervising and working on a team basis \cith non- 
professionals should be developed during the period of profes- 
sional study as well as subsequently through in-service training 
after graduation. 

Training of nonprcfessionals foi human-service careers may 
well become a new area of concentration for professionals in the 
human services. For example, graduate schools of education nay 
offer a course of study in training nonprofessionals in the 
school's. However, such formal recognition of the new specialty 
should not preclude the use of nonprofessionals themselves as 
trainers. Probably the most extensive work with trainers of non- 
professionals is underway at Lincoln Hospital in New York City 
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wiiex’e persons are being prepared as trainers of mental— health 
aides on a citywide basis and where careful manuals of training 
materials have been prepared. 

Implementing the New-Careers Plan 
Implementation of the new-careers plan depends upon whether 
the public can be convinced that it is worth supporting (since 
neiv careers will be mainly in the public sector) and on a couple 
of factors related to the organization of the human services. To 
a certain extent public support will be forthcoming if it can be 
argued convincingly that the employment of the poor in some 
tasks now performed by professionals and in others which are 
noo currently assumed would improve the quality of services and 
alleviate manpower shortages. The question of competence and 
organizational factors such as attitudes of the professions or 
of the incumbents of service bureaucracies are frequently recipro- 
cal. Professionals may, for example, resist redistribution of 
service tasks for a variety of reasons unrelated to efficiency 
cl service, and their attitudes nay in turn seriously undermine 
opportunities to test the potential of new careerists. The 
question of competence, as we have already noted, ia not being 
systematically addressed in most of the experimental programs 
■with nonprofessionals and, as a result, despite considerable 
activity, we are not in a position to argue that nonprofessionals 
can do the job. 
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Jo Douglas Grant, Director of the New Careers Developnent 
Project of the University of California, suggests that there are 
three aajor ways in which money could be funded for new careers, 
utilization of existing budgets, budget conversion, and new bud- 
get sources. 

One proposal for adding nonprofessionals to the educational 
syritem focuses on utilization of existing budgets. Arthur Pearl 
has proposed that thirty percent of the projected budgets for new 
teachers through 1970 be spent on jobs for new professionals and 
seventy percent, for hiring nonprofessionals. Nonprofessionals 
v/ould perforin the technical but less complicated aspects of 
classroom work and teachers would be freed to do more teaclij-ng 
and other thoroughly professional activities, including training 
and supervising the nonprofessionals. This modif j-cation of the 
employment structure in the field of education would create a 
half million new jobs with no additional cost to the taxpayer. 

But the question which we have not an.swered for the legislative 
and executive departments and their constituents is whether 
such a policy would enhance instruction and learning. Some wouli 
say that reduction of the projected number of professionals is 
not desirable under any circumstances. The alternative to re- 
structuring in response to manpower shortages has often been 
to do nothing. As experts at the National Committee on Employ- 
ment of Youth have observed: "The tendency is to nake-do wjtbir 

the system, primarily at the expense of service to the client," 



On the other hand what might happen, as population growth in- 
creases the demand for teachers is that even grater aoarcities 
of trained personnel would occur and that the more qualified 
teachers would be employed in Scarsdale and the new-careers 
plan would be tried in Harlem, not because it is desirable but 
because it is better than nothing. Critics such as Sherman Barr 
have warned that the use of nonprofessionals may be jiJst one 

-•'iore instance of offering lower-quality services to the poor. 

Conversion of budgets involves the use of monies allotted 
for one purpose, for example, national defense, for the human 
services instead, assuming of course, that some of the funds would 
be used for hiring nonprofessional s. The prospect of converting 
part of the national defense budget, which is reckoned in 
digits unknown to expenditures for health, education, and wel- 
fare seemed a possiblity a few years ago but now seems to have 

been buried in the Viet-Nan debacle. Indeed one wonders what 

factors other than foreign policy and military exigency are in- 
volved in the escalation of the war in Asia. Perhaps military 
means of alleviating structural unemployment seem more expedient 
than the uncertain course of redefining tasks in the human 
services and increasing the demands for such civilian programs » 

A more likely scirce of reconversion, albeit much smaller, is 
funds already being spent for welfare. 

The third means of financing new careers is to increase 
expenditures in the humsin services irrespective of reductions 
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in existing tadgets. It is very difficult to deternine whether 
increases in welfa^re spending are the result of reconveision or 
new spending, short of large decreases in expenditures in other 
sectors of the eoonoty and an announced governaent policy con- 
cerning reconversion. However, the anounts of aoncy spent on 
Head Start ard Medicare, both of which increase the demands for 
nodical and teaching personnel, probably represent new monies 
for human services, sone of which could be used for hiring non 

professionals.. 

Even if funds are available, as they have been in sone cases, 
the present organization of the human services, nay hinder 
development of new careers or of experimentation to deternine 
their feasability. In Hew York City, the availability of funds 
did not appear to be the factor preventing restructuring. In 
June 196A, former Mayor Robert E. Wagner issued an executive 
Order on the subject of "Restructuring to provide greater utili- 
zation of all city departments and agencies." Agencies were to 
"study functions performed by professionals, technical and 
skilled employees for the purpose of determining those job tasks 
which can be performed by personnel with lower skills. On the 
basis of the studies they were to "reassign functions and duties 
and restructure jobs to maximize the utilization of persons with 
lesser skills," In the eighteen months remaining of the Wagner 
administration scant restructuring was accomplished and only 
where experiential rather than educational qualifications were 
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lowered for new entry 30 Ds. 



That the Mayor's order was not implemented, despite staff 
shortages, nation-wide interest in employing disadvantaged persons, 
and at least impressionistic evidence of the value of low-income 
nonprofessionals, indicates that there are important ohstacles to 

their employiiient in the large- puhlic ■'bureaucracies charaCter'i-stic of 
the human services. Although caieful -st-udy -la-biequired -to-diSfine 

the precise nature of these barriers they are assumed to stem 
from a variety of sources, some inherent in large organxzations 
and others related to professional, union, financial, and legal 

factors. 

There may be both legal and quasi-legal problems in restruc- 
turing, the former resulting from the enabling legislation and 
the latter from civil- service , licensing, or departmental regu- 
lations. Either federal, state, or local laws may stipulate that 
only certain kinds of tasks can be performed by certain kinds of 
people. A type of related difficulty pertains to the inviola- 

bility of job descriptions rather than of laws. 

Chief among professional qua professional concerns is the 
attitude, to he- found in all professions, that no matter how 
simple a task appears it demands a worker who has a total under- 
standing of the client's, patient's, or pupil's situation and 
is thus able to recognize, as it were, both the symptom and the 
underlying problem. A resistance to the division of tasks and/ 
or emphasis on the generalist rather than the technician naturally 



would give rise to fear on the part of professionals that the 
onplo30ient of less well-educated workers in a service capacity 
would necessarily represent a lowering of standardSo 

Another serious obstacle to restructuring nay grow out of the 
status concerns typical of bureaucratic enployeeso These fears 
nay be reinforced by their nenbership in unions and nay therefore 
becoue a nore powerful source of resistance to restructuringo 
The supervisors of the present entry staff nay fear that their 
status and salary scale would be lowered, since in large bureau- 
cracies, supervisors tend to be paid on the basis of the level 
of staff they supervisee Thus if they were to be supervisors of 
investigator aides rather than of social investigators., they 
night have less prestige and a lower salary- Present line staff 
also anticipate that their status would be dininished if persons 
with less education were hired to perforn sone of the tasks that 
they fornerly did- Belated to these points is the objection 
often raised by adninistrators that the introduction of persons 
with a special status is likely to destroy or lower norale of 
existing staff- 



Conclusion 

The appeal of the new-careers plan, that it is a single 
strategy for coping concurrently with three social problems, nay 
contribute to a confusion of the issues involved- Eagerness to 
enploy the poor and to alleviate nanpower shortages should not 



hinder as from evaluating their service potential o And since 
some of us who are most interested in developing new careers 

are also concerned with professional services for the poor, the 

issues 1 T 41 --T JL. . 1. ^ 

uiwxv:; oo ue oDiuscanedo in the long 

run, embarking on a widescale new-caroers program before we 

have debernined the capability of the new nonprofessionals would 

not only be a disservice to the clients but to the new workers 

as well, for we may, as a result, soon let them down by laying 



then off. Although there is a great deal to be said for creating 
new jobs, regardless of their utility, something we havs been 
accustomed to do under the guise of national security, making 
false claims for potential of nonprofessionals may lead to a 
further downgrading of the poor, additional proof that they are 
incompetent. Still another aspect of the employment issue may 
be confusing. We are urged to consider the service professions 



as sources of employment because they are relatively resistant 
to automation. However, other types of goverrmient programs, 
particularly public works, which would provide jobs in the short 
run but probably not on an extended basis, nay be more valuable 
to the poor as a client group. If a choice must be made now 
housing is more beneficial to the poor than a honemakin^ service 
to help soneono manage better in her one-room hovel. 

Whether the intent is to develop now roles for the poor in 
education, health, or public-welfare, there is a need for care- 
ful demonstration programs that do not 



necessarily result immedi- 



ately in direct service. Ve need to know what kinds of service 
roles can be performed by persons with less than professional 
training and who among’ the poor can be recruited for these new 
jobs and for new careers as well. The manner and auspices of 
training and the preps.r3.tion of trainers and supervisors are 
additional areas of study. Similarly, we need further inves- 
tigation of the means of implementing the new-careers plan, 
which in turn depends on an understanding of the institutional 
barriers to restructuring as well as further esjploration of the 
capacity of the poor and the kinds of education and training 
required for various levels of new service roles. Above all, 
we must recognize that the simplicity of the plan may obscure 
the complexity of the issues it evokes. Approached simplisti- 
cally, it could be a strategy for failing simultaneously to cope 
with three social problems. 
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